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of a life felt to be fading away, which it pictures
with such pathetic simplicity and even detail. It
was this precarious health, combined with the
uncertainty of Rossetti's financial resources, that
accounts for the strangely long-drawn lapse of time
between the engagement of the two young people,
within a few months after their meeting in 1850, and
their marriage at last in 186o? ten years after. Yet
this delay would, doubtless, press less hardly upon
them than upon lovers in a more formal social
environment; the world they belonged to was an
artistic world favourable to a human freedom of
intercourse, a little world, too, of friends all inti-
mately associated in their work and dreams, a
studio-restaurant life, paying little heed to con-
ventions or domesticities, and thus we may think of
those ten years as years of happy comradeship, of
pursuits shared together, and work done side by
side, with all the passionate zest, and sympathetic
fusion, of young romantic lives. But illness, too,
often marred this happy intercourse, and spells of
it grew more frequent as the years went on, too
often taking " Lizzie" away from London in
search of more clement air. Too often the poet had
to console himself with the philosophy of a
" Parted Presence," and the haunting " Song of
the Bower" is the poignant record of one of these
separations more than usually prolonged :

" Say, is it day, is it dusk in thy bower,
Thou whom I long for, who longest for me ?"
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